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Spots  and  stains  vary  with  the  seasons.    In  winter  we  housewives  have  to 
■bother  with  cod  liver  oil  spots  and  orange  juice  stains  on  the  children's  bibs  and 
tuckers  and  maybe  vaseline  spots  on  sheets  and  pillow  cases.    In  the  spring  we  have 
to  take  out  mud  stains  and  paint  stains.    But  summer  is  really  the  open  season  for 
a  large  assortment  of  stains.     If  it  isn't  peach  stains  on  Susie's  rompers,  it's 
automobile  grease  on  Father's  best  suit.    If  it  isn't  tomato  stains  on  the  table 
napkins,  it' s  cherry  stains  on  aprons  and  house  dresses.     Canning  days  especially 
are  likely  to  mean  fruit  stains  here,  there  and  everywhere.    And  as  we  all  know,  a 
stain  once  "set"  can  ruin  the  appearance  of  any  fabric.    Knowing  how  to  remove  stain 
successfully,  often  saves  considerable  expense  over  the  years. 

The  textile  chemists  who  have  worked  on  household  stains,  tell  me  that 
success  in  removing  them  often  depends  on  how  fast  you  go  after  them.    The  sooner 
the  better,  they  say.    Many  spots  that  will  come  out  easily  when  they're  fresh  be- 
come very  stubborn  if  you  allow  them  to  stand,    prompt  treatment  may  save  the  day — 
or  rather  the  dress,    prompt  treatment  and  correct  treatment.    Of  course,  you  have 
to  know  what  to  use  on  different  types  of  stains  and  how  to  apply  it.    And  you  need 
to  have  simple  stain-removal  equipment  on  hand  ready  for  all  emergencies. 

A  friend  of  mine  keeps  a  small  drawer  in  her  kitchen  supplied  with  materials 
for  taking  out  stains.    She  keeps  a  couple  of  small  bowls  in  that  drawer,  an  eye 
dropper  for  applying  chemicals,  a  glass  measuring  cup,  some  pieces  of  clean,  white 
blotting  paper,  and  a  clean,  soft  old  towel  for  an  absorbent  pad  to  place  under  a 
stained  spot.    She  also  has  a  bottle  of  some  grease  solvent  like  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, and  some  bottles  of  bleach — javelle  water,  oxalic  acid,  or  hydrogen 
peroxide,  and  alcohol  and  ammonia.    Last,  but  not  least,  she  keeps  a  leaflet  of 
directions  for  removing  different  types  of  stains  in  that  drawer. 

Now  let's  discuss  a  few  of  these  stains  that  you  are  likely  to  have  to  deal 
with  this  season,  the  fruit  stains  especially.    Berry  stains,  peach  and  grape 
stains  give  a  lot  of  trouble.    The  way  you  deal  with  these  depends  on  what  kind  of 
fabric  the  stain  is  on.    Is  the  fabric  white  or  is  it  colored?    Is  it  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  wool,  or  rayon?    If  a  fabric  is  white  and  if  it' s  cotton  or  linen,  you  can 
take  out  that  stain  with  little  or  no  trouble,    Boiling  water  will  probably  do  the 
trick.    Suppose  now  that  one  of  your  best  table  cloths  is  badly  stained  with  dark 
purple  fruit  juice.    What  will  you  do  about  it?    Well,  first  stretch  the  stained 
part  of  the  fabric  over  a  bowl.    Set  the  bowl  on  the  floor.    And  then,   standing    :  j 
above  it,  pour  the  boiling  water  from  a  tea  kettle  right  down  on  the  stains.  The 
force  and  the  heat  of  that  water  will  change  the  purple  to  blue  and  then  gradually 
fade  it  out. 

As  we  mentioned  last  week,  soap  sets  many  stains.     If  you  should  happen  to 
*ake  the  mistake  of  putting  that  stained  table  cloth  into  soap  suds  before  you  have 
taken  out  the  fruit  juice,  then,  probably,  you  will  have  to  use  a  chemical  bleach. 
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Dilute  oxalic  acid  is  a  good  bleach  for  stubborn  fruit  stains.  Apply  some  of  it 
to  the  spot.  Let  it  stand  a  few  minutes,  then  try  boiling  water  again.  Keep 
up  this  acid-and-boiling  water  treatment  until  all  traces  of  the  stain  are  gone. 
Then  rinse  thoroughly  in  clear  water  and  wash  the  whole  cloth  well  with  soap  and 
water.  Be  sure  every  bit  of  the  acid  is  gone  before  you  iron  the  fabric.  To  be 
on  the  safe  side,  put  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  on  the  spot  after  rinsing.  Ammonia 
is  alkaline  and  neutralizes  the  acid.  Why  bo  so  careful  that  none  of  the  acid  is 
left  on  the  fabric?  Because  it  may  make  the  fabric  weak  or  even  eat  holes  in  it 
when  you  press  it  with  a  hot  iron. 

Of  course,  oxalic  acid  is  not  the  only  good  bleach  for  fabrics.  Javelle 
water  is  another.    You  can  either  buy  Javelle  water  or  make  it  at  home.    But  oxalic 
acid  is  cheao  and  easy  to  get.    Be  sure  to  label  the  bottle  of  this  acid  "poison" 
in  letters  that  anyone  can  read,  and  keep  it  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 

Colored  fabrics  offer  a  more  difficult  problem,  for  the  boiling  water  may 
take  out  the  dye  as  well  as  the  stain.    And,  of  course,  you  can't  use  any  bleach 
on  a  color.    Better  experiment  with  cold  water  first.     Sometimes  cold  water  applied 
immediately  will  take  out  most  of  the  stain,  and  then  you  can  use  a  very  little 
toiling  water  to  finish  it  up. 

Of  all  fruit  stains,  peach  stains  seem  to  be  the  most  stubborn.    This  is 
tecmse  of  the  tannin  in  peaches.    If  your  peach  stains  are  on  white  cotton  or 
linen,  soak  the  stained  fabric  in  warm  glycerine,  to  loosen  the  tannin.    Then  , 
apply  the  oxalic-acid  solution.    Then  rinse  and  neutralize  with  ammonia.    If  your 
peach  stains  are  on  colored  fabric,  warm  glycerine  will  work  equally  well,  but  you 
will  follow  the  glycerine  treatment  with  denatured  alcohol,  not  with  oxalic  acid. 

Tomorrow:    Some  pointers  on  making  your  own  pickles. 


